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Letters... 


A REPLY TO WILLARD McCRACKEN 


I was extremely interested to read Mr. Willard }\ -- 


Cracken’s heated response to my analysis of the te 
“artist teacher.” Since he raised the issue of schol 
ship (by calling my article both unscholarly a 


unprofessional), may I point out that my first na \ 


is Vincent and not Victor as he incorrectly cited. 

The gist of Mr. McCrackens’ rebuttal is contair 
in the sentence: “Further, there are indications t! 
high level artistic activity is essential to an und 
standing and appreciation of the full dimensions 
esthetic experience as they relate to educational p 
cesses.” 
indications have been discovered and why so few 
us seem to know about them: 

Even if the statement were to be true, however, w 
“artist teacher”? Are we to believe that no effect 
art education took place before the term was coin 
when art teachers were called just plain “teacher 
Cannot a‘science teacher be genuinely and creativ: 
involved in his subject though he does not call hi 
self “scientist teacher”? At the risk of being rep: 
tious: is teaching so lowly a contribution to soc 
progress that it must be made palatable by additio: 
verbal gingerbread? 

Furthermore, once we have swallowed the affec 
tion of “artist teacher”, what is to prevent even m« 
effete stratification such as: 


—great artist teacher”, or perhaps, “creative art 
8 Pp p 


I would very much like to know where th: s 


“teacher—artist teach 


st 


teacher”? One need only attach the merit pay increase 
system to such a series of classifications, add big 
Brother, and the forward look in education, as of 


1984, will be upon us. 
I am afraid that it is the inflated figure of 
artist teacher which is indeed the 


he 
“straw man’, un- 


fortunately (and I know of no gentle way to say this) 


stuffed with snob appeal. 


Vincent Lanier 
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AASA-NSBA to Spot-Check Nation 
On School Evaluation Procedures 


How do school systems evaluate such factors as 
teacher turnover, school dropouts, and the number of 
college-bound students? How do they utilize their 
findings and how do they communicate the informa- 
tion to their communities? 

To find the answers to these questions, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
and the National School Boards Association (NSBA) 
are sending teams of investigators into a cross section 
o! American school systems to make on-the-spot 
st::dies. 

Part of a three-year project on evaluation, this 
re-earch is made possible by a $75,000 grant from 
th. Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
E ucation. The research findings will be published in 
booklet form for the benefit of school officials who 
w -h to compare their own evaluation procedures with 
th» team findings. The investigations, which were 
scieduled to get underway in January, are expected 
to take about a year, according to Shirley Cooper, 
associate secretary of AASA. 

Vleeting at NEA headquarters in mid-December, an 
“advance” team of officials from both associations 
studied material sent in from about 100 of the na- 
tion’s school-systems. From this number approxi- 
mately 24 to 40 systems will be selected for detailed 
analysis. 

Members of the “advance” team were NSBA Presi- 
dent Robert E. Willis of Bradenton, Fla.; Roy O. 
Frantz, of Pueblo, Colo., first vice-president of NSBA: 
W. A. Shannon, of Evanston, IIl., NSBA executive 
secretary; Finis Engleman, AASA executive secre- 
tary; and Shirley Cooper, AASA associate executive 
secretary. 

Also La Verne Strong, senior consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn.; Margaret 
Gill, executive secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA; Rodney 
V. Tillman, assistant superintendent of schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Rockville, Md.; Herbert W. Schooling, 
superintendent of schools, Webster Groves, Mo.; Earl 
C. Funderburk, superintendent of schools, Asheville, 
N. C.; and Elliott Becken, assistant superintendent of 


schools, Medford, Ore. 
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STANLEY A. CZURLES 


STRUCTURING 
AN 

ART 

TEACHER 
PREPARATION 
CURRICULUM 


A curriculum in art education needs to be more 
carefully structured than most others because it con- 
stantly involves the combination of how a person 
responds in sensibility, mind and action. 

This interrelated development within the person is 
the primary objective for both the student’s own 
development and for his understanding of how to 
provide for the highest possible development in the 
great range of individuals for whom he will be 
responsible as a teacher. 

This calls for a quadruple approach. One is the 
development of the student’s esthetic sensibilities, his 
ability at expression, and a creative approach to the 
solution of problems. Another is the development of 
an understanding of human beings. A third is the 
development of the highest possible ability in com- 
municating with students, teachers and others in a 
community. The fourth is an understanding of the 
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world around him, how it affects him, and how he 
might make the greatest possible contributions to it. 

These four facets of his operation will be inter- 
dependent in his life as an art teacher. Their develop- 
ment therefore should occur concurrently so that each 
reinforces the other, and so that the important factor 
of his maturing over a four year college period can 
contribute to each. 

The curriculum needs to be so structured that it 
provides opportunities for every individual to develop 
the basic sensitivities and knowledges out of which 
various forms of art can grow, and by means of 
which, as a teacher, he will be able flexibly to tailor 
his teaching to the varying needs of those for whom 
he will be responsible. In addition it should provide 
for each person an opportunity to develop intensively 
along some line of art performance that will provide 
the best possible fulfillment of his creative and expres- 
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PHOTOS: Oscar W. Bailey, Asst. Prof. of Art, 
S.U.N.Y. College of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 


sive abilities, and constantly enrich his teaching. 

To achieve this total personal growth we need to 
interrelate many types of experiences some of which 
may at first seem to have little to do with specific 
areas in which the students are preparing to work. The 
curriculum should provide experiences for learning 
not only from books, teachers and models, but from 
direct perceptive contacts with music, drama, industry, 
and other aspects of community life. Especially im- 
portant should be provision for observations and 
activities with people as individuals and groups. 

This breadth in development is necessary because 
the sources of art are everywhere, because art is 
possible in many media and serves a great range of 
man’s needs. The essentials of art lie in minds, feelings 
and inner expression resources as well as in hands 
and materials. The creative and expressive in art lie 
in the way an individual perceives, thinks, feels, and 


is compelled from within to do. That “within” should 
be made as rich as possible, so that one can then 
choose that medium, that process, that organization 
which will best externalize something he seeks to 
express, and so that he can help others with such 
choices according to their needs. 

The curriculum therefore should provide for the 
students experiencing some creativity and expression 
in the other arts so that they sense the place of the 
visual in the greater setting of The Arts, and recog- 
nize that there is a somewhat common origin to the 
arts of music, dance, drama, and literature: that there 
are certain common responses, urges and needs which 
establish what we call the art process: that man 
develops a variety of instrumentalities for creation 
and expression, and that there are certain things which 
the Arts collectively contribute to man which other 
areas alone cannot—that the Arts are concerned with 
how we feel about things and events, and that they 
emphasize experiential rather than material values. 

To prepare him to be most resourceful and most 
versatile in using the visual as his instrumentality, 
everything possible needs also to be done over the 
four years so that he is stimulated to see, explore. 
collect, analyze and manipulate all kinds of visual 
possibilities, from the raw sources of art creation to 
visual organizations already created. By several means 
his perception needs to be sharpened and by intent 
his eyes continually bombarded with things that will 
develop his visual resources and competence. 


The curriculum needs to be so structured that a 
student has an early introduction to the several facets 
of the visual language which he is seeking to master. 
By careful planning over the four years, these facets 
should be made to interplay and reinforce each other. 


One important facet of the visual language is 
drawing and painting. The student needs early to 
experience the fact that these can be more than 
mirroring an object: that in addition to drawing 
objects, we often seek to give visual form to things 
which have no visual existence; that we seek graphi- 
cally to represent feelings and meanings, to represent 
the invisible in the structure of materials and in the 
operation of forces: and that there is also a beauty 
in drawing in which lines, colors, shapes and forms, 
independent of any symbolism or utilitarian purpose 
are orchestrated one against another, for the purely 
direct response that they can elicit. 

The second facet of the visual language to which he 
needs to be introduced early is the language of ma- 
terials. Since all materials are the sources of lines, 
forms, colors, and textures, all materials can be used 
as vehicles for expression and creation. By design 
experiences in clay, wood, stone, paper, metal, etc., 
he learns that part of design stems from the nature of 
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the materials being used, and the nature of the pro- 
cesses involved; that no material is all powerful, no 
material is devoid of possibilities in art. It is im- 
portant for him when trying to express or develop 
something, to be able to sense through what materials 
and processes he might best attain it. In this way the 
student is kept flexible in his approach to materials 
for expression, and a very common danger of pre- 
glorifying any one medium or group of media is 
avoided. 

Through working with a variety of materials he 
comes to recognize that every visual element exists 
and acquires special characteristics from the materials 
and processes used, for example, that color effects to 
which man is exposed are created in a great many 
ways other than just by blending paint; that im- 
portant color effects are created by the juxtaposition 
of colored threads in weaving, by the nature of grain- 
ing in wood, by the degree of polish on a surface; 
that color effects are very much dependent on texture 
and size of surface, and on the character and direction 
of light. 

In this introduction to the language of materials he 
also should develop a greater sense response to ma- 
terials. By “experiencing” he should consciously and 
subconsciously be building perceptive and creative 
responses to the fact that clay is pliable, and stone is 
resistant; that wood has an ever enchanting flow of 
grain, and cloth is flexible—that each material has 
unique possibilities and limitations. He should thus 
be developing a more comprehensive perception and 
be building richer creative resources than can be 
acquired by looking alone. To the more purely visual 
he couples the associated responses of touch, pressure, 
temperature, and feelings of solidity, space, motion 
and application of forces. 

The third area of the visual language to which the 
student needs to be introduced early in his education 
is that of agreed on systems of visual symbolism. 
These were evolved so that man could communicate 
very specifically when the photographic type of com- 
munication would not be satisfactory or possible. One 
of these systems is that of mechanical drawing. As 
the student is learning the language of materials, as 
he attempts creative structuring, he needs in addition 
to his own experiences to draw upon the creative 
thoughts and ideas of others. Mechanical drawing at 
this time should be taught not as a shop process of 
only translating that which someone else conceived 
but as an aid to one’s own creative thinking, planning, 
recording, and communicating. 


Another system of symbols which the art education 
student will continually use over the four years is 
lettering. His competencies in selecting and creating 
with it will enhance and be enhanced by many com- 


munication structures he will be making using 
variety of forms of presentation. 
A fourth aspect of the visual language which 


important for its developmental value is photograph . 


Since art students are seeking to master a visu 


language, they need to begin early to use every mea: ; 


available to acquire the richest possible backgrour 
of visual possibilities. Photographic exploration 

things and events leads to increased perception. It 
a means by which, within a given period of time. 


student is alerted to perceive many things and exe - 
cise thousands of judgments. As he works with phot - 
graphy he becomes increasingly understanding of lig | 


and the creative possibilities of its use, to observii 


and recording fine detail and big overall effects. } : 
moves among a great variety of people and even ; 
responding to a great many meaningful things ar | 
activities. He builds a richer background for interpr - 
tation and expression than if,his sensitivity develo - 


ment activities were more exclusively confined 
a studio. 
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“The curriculum needs . . . to provide opportunities for every individual to develop the basic sensitivities and 
knowledges . . . and provide opportunity to develop intensively along some line of art performance.” 


In addition to this inner developmental value there 
is the added value of learning to use the external 
record which photography makes possible. Visual 
quality can never be communicated by the use of 
words. It can only be conveyed through seeing the 
object or setting itself, or a reproduction thereof. 
Using photography, a student can record for future 
reference or communication things he has structured 
or seen which have a limited life, or otherwise are 
not available for viewing. The entire art education 
field will profit greatly when more photography is 
used by art teachers. 

Because he will be a teacher of all people there is 
an added reason why the student needs to know 
photography. If he is to “help people express and 
communicate about things and events which have 
special meaning for them” he must realistically recog- 
nize that, although few will ever draw or paint in 
adult life, everybody will use cameras to try to convey 
things which have some special meaning for them. 

These facets of the visual language: drawing and 
painting, the language of materials, systems of sym- 
bolism, and photography, if carefully related over the 
four year period, in and out of classes, can be used 
to reinforce each other and serve as a powerful de- 
velopmental means of that which is basic in the art 
process regardless of what medium or objective is 


involved at the moment. 

Another comprehensive understanding that should 
be developed over the four years is that art serves a 
great range of man’s needs from providing expression 
for the most personal feelings, concepts and beliefs 
of individuals, to creating and marketing mass pro- 
duced goods. An art teacher should be able to serve 
not alone the special strengths and interests which 
befit him most as a performing artist, but must in 
addition experience and understand a broader range 
of art possibilities and services to man so that his 
program will serve more than those who are similar 
to him in their interests and strengths. 

He needs to be able to develop programs which will 
include possibilities for the four major but inter- 
related ways in which art serves man: the creation 
and response to that which is visually well orchestrated 
in line, form, color, texture, mass and space, without, 
or regardless of any utilitarian or specific communi- 
cation intent which exists purely for itself; that which 
man structures primarily to communicate some specific 
message: that which he creates to improve the material 
objects by which we live; and that which man brings 
together to create groupings and settings for worship, 
study, work, recreation and rest. 

Since all people with whom the art teacher deals 
live in a visual world increasingly organized by man 
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to affect man, he should be able to give all people, 
young and old, wise and dumb, healthy and handi- 
capped, some understanding of how that visual world 
is manipulated to affect them in what they think, 
believe, do, want, buy, sell, like and dislike; and 
since they themselves are to some degree participants 
in this visual manipulation, help develop their com- 
petencies. Whatever their part in this culture of ours, 
somewhere within their professional or private life lie 
possibilities of enriched living through what the art 
processes offer. 


With today’s emphasis on structural rather than 
decorative design, with an increased common use of 
power tools and a consequent increase in “do-it- 
yourself” activities, most people will become involved 
in some kind of creative planning and construction 
with materials. Art teachers need to be better prepared 
than they have been to help people design and create 
with three dimensional materials. With industrial de- 
signing reshaping our worldly goods at an accelerat- 
ing pace people need to be made more sensitive to 
what is good in design when selecting individual 
objects and when relating them to others. With the 
population increase more people have become involved 
in planning their homes and rapidly growing com- 
munities. Art teachers need to be understanding of 
design from the individual object to community 
planning. 

To understand and organize learning experiences 
in art, teachers must have an understanding of human 
needs, drives, and feelings. This necessitates an early 
and continuous study of man as a responding indi- 
vidual. It needs to be done not only through courses 
but by paralleling continuous observations and work- 
ing contacts with children and adults. 


Teachers need to understand how the aesthetic de- 
velops and what in the early years can encourage or 
block that growth. They must know how the early 
expressive and creative activities of children differ 
from adult activities. They need to become skilled in 
using interests, needs, motivations, and drives for the 
greatest possible development of the esthetic in every 
individual. 

Because the art teacher will not have the lone re- 
sponsibility for the art development of children, a 
mixing of teacher preparation groups during the 
education process should take place. At the elementary 
school level the grade teacher exercises a great deal 
of control over the art development of the children, 
and at a time in their life when they are least inhibited 
in creation and expression. At the high school level, 
the home economics and the industrial arts teachers 
exercise a great deal of influence over the students’ 
approach to the manipulation of raw materials and 
finished products, while the literature, music, and 
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drama teachers affect them in the more personal!’ 
expressive, using media other than the graphic. 

In child study courses, in student teaching, and i : 
post teaching seminars these groups should be broug! : 
together to consider the common objectives towar | 
which each contributes, and the effectiveness of wh: ' 
is actually going on in the separate courses, so th. 
things will not be done at cross purposes, and so th: 
working relationships as a “faculty” are establishe 
by the students before they graduate. 


As part of the curriculum, we need also to concei 
ourselves with organized programs of activities outsic - 
the school. In Sunday schools, camps, scouting ar 
recreational programs, much of what the school see! . 
to achieve in art development is negated. By esta 
lishing working relations with these groups we achie\ 
mutual benefits. Students get opportunities to wo 
with and study children in a more permissive atmo 
phere than the school setting, and to develop concer: 
about what goes on in the community. In turn 
help to improve the programs. 

Because they will be teachers and should be effecti\ - 
community citizens, it is essential that art educatic : 
students’ abilities in verbal communications be ; - 
highly developed as possible. In addition to provisic 
for personal development in speaking and writin; 
there should be study of the broader field of commun - 
cations with an emphasis on the psychology of wh: | 
people tend to see and hear, on what the possibilitic . 
of communications are in various media, and ho, 
various forms of verbal, graphic, and the auditor, 
can be related and combined for greater effectivenes:-. 

Because art teachers do not operate in a vacuui 
they need also to understand the forces operativ: 
around them. They need to understand the forces thai 
are shaping the world and art with it, and to under- 
stand their role in the part that art is and can pla) 
in determining the constant evolution of our culture. 

Art education students therefore need art histor) 
and general studies. They need studies in the fields of 
man and his institutions of business, industry, religion. 
and community organization. They need an under- 
standing of man’s increasing knowledge and contro! 
of materials and forces; and an understanding of man’s 
past and presently evolving cultures. 


Again, for greatest effectiveness these general studies 
should be taken by art students mixed in with students 
majoring in other areas so that from the outset of 
their college experiences there is a constant inter- 
change of ideas. Art education students can thus ob 
tain a more realistic general education through these 
human as well as book sources and establish earl) 
working contacts with non art people that should 
make art better understood and more effective than 

continued page 2° 
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PHOTO: Pasadena City College 


Each generation has its frontiers. One of the great 
mistakes of our age could be to concentrate entirely 
on science and technology. Like all other cultures of 
the past, our civilization must give adequate attention 
to the arts. Adult art education should challenge the 
best efforts of all educational leaders. The age of 
science has provided man with the greatest freedom 
from labor yet known. Many adults are faced with the 
problem of how to use their recently acquired leisure 
constructively and creatively. Schools must be pre- 
pered to aid adults in their search for adequate 
solutions to this problem. 

In California there has been taking place over a 
period of years a significant revolution in the field 
of adult art education. We shall consider the more 
important developments. 

During the past twenty-five years the growth of 
junior colleges has stimulated a new approach to adult 
education. Many such colleges operate upon a com- 
munity college concept which aims to serve the needs 
of both youth and adults. Within this structure, adult 
art education has been strengthened. There has been 
greater stability of course offerings. More able teachers 
are employed, including many fine professional ar- 
tists, who are given advantages of supervision and 
coordination. 

At the university level, progress has been made in 
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developing extension programs which closely parallel 
the high standards maintained in the regular depart- 
ments and classes. The University of California at Los 
Angeles is an outstanding example. It has recently 
employed Jack M. Hooper to coordinate the extension 
program with the Fine Arts Department. 

At the present time, in California, there are 150 
evening high schools; 160 high schools offering classes 
for adults; 9 evening junior colleges; 52 junior 
colleges with extended day or night divisions, and a 
variety of university and college extension programs. 

Dr. Stanley Sworder, Chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education for the State of California reported in Sep- 
tember, 1959, a total enrollment of 675,577 students 
for the year 1958-59. Of this number, close to 65,000 
students were to be found in the fields of music, fine 
arts, and crafts. This represented a little less than 
10% and these figures do not include university 
extension classes. 

Along with changes in organization, there have been 
some significant developments in course offerings. In 
commenting upon one aspect of what has taken place 
since World War II Dr. Sworder pointed out in his 
report that, “Significant changes in course offerings 
seem to consist of greater depths in course content”. 
He has indicated that after the war, people needed to 
relax by doing something with their hands and minds 
which accounted for great interest in general crafts 
of all kinds. The trend now, however, is away from 
general crafts classes and toward more specialized 
subjects with an emphasis upon drawing and paint- 
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ing. Students are serious about content and have a 
desire to improve their basic skills, knowledge, and 
understandings. 


There also appears to be an ever-growing concern 
on the part of adults for art experiences which relate 
to personal, home, and family living. At the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles Extension Division 
there is great interest in art courses directed toward 
the adult woman. These include Interior Decoration 
and the Art of Dress. This same emphasis is to be 
found in programs of the junior colleges. Pasadena 
City College, for example, during the past 10 years, 
has offered a total of 1273 classes. Courses in the 
clothing arts area totaled 543 or 42% of the total. 
Courses related to home problems totaled 192 or 
15.7% of the total. Such statistics reflect a real need 
and interest on the part of adults. 


In preparing this report, various art directors 
throughout California were asked to respond to speci- 
fic questions concerning adult art education. Their 
replies indicated a strong preference for courses in 
the graphic arts. 

A study of the Pasadena program over the past 
decade also substantiates this fact. The classes in the 
crafts area such as ceramics, enameling, jewelry, etc. 
total 160 classes. By adding the graphic arts sub- 
jects: design, drawing and painting, figure painting, 
water color, and photography, the total reaches 325 
classes. This presents a ratio of 1 to 2, or twice as 
much interest in the graphics areas as in the general 
crafts. 

A recent development in California has been to 
provide short-term classes of all kinds. Selmer O. 
Wake, Director of Adult Education for Santa Bar- 
bara, reports great community interest in art educa- 
tion and attributes this partially to the very high-level, 
short-term seminars on art appreciation. He points 
out, however, that the word appreciation is never used. 
The purpose of the short seminar is to provide a 
maximum of learning in a minimum of time. It is 
designed for those who can profit from learning but 
who, perhaps, can not go to regular classes for a full 
term because of other obligations upon their free time. 

The following excerpt taken from Santa Barbara’s 
Fall schedule provides some idea of the structure and 
organization of a short term seminar: 


THE DRAMA OF EXPRESSIONISM 
A Special Seminar ARTHUR SECUNDA, COOR- 

DINATOR Co-sponsored with the Santa Barbara 

Museum of Art 

September 15—‘Expressionism in Art” by Kurt Baer 
“The Expressionist Conflict: Spirit and Matter” 
by Oliver Andrews 

September 22—“German Mysticism in Expressionist 
Art” by Stephen Lachner 
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September 29—“Expressionism in Song and Dance’ 


by Dorothy Westra, soloist, and Richard Ame: 
accompanist, performing Das Marienleben b 
Paul Hindemuth; and June Lane performin 
sequences of dance on an expressionist them 

October 6—“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligara,” a fil 
classic which was an early expressionist exper 
ment in the film medium, preceded by “Primitiy 
German Films” made before the invention 
Cinematography; “Don Juan’s Wedding” (1909) 
“Misunderstood” (1912); and “The Golem 
(1920) 


One can quickly see the significance of the bas 
organization. Art is not presented in isolation. It 
given a life-like setting in the world of ideas in rel. 
tion to other allied arts. 

One of the most dramatic developments in a 
education, at the university level, has been throug 
the offerings of integrated courses in which the va 
ious arts are related in terms of a cultural and hi 
torical setting. Such classes at the University « 
California at’Los Angeles are large; enrollment vari« 
between 200 and 625 students. Like most vital pr: 
grams, there is to be found an outstanding teache 
The university is fortunate in having a man of Ka 
With’s stature as art historian, professor, writer, an 
critic to plan, coordinate, and lecture in this high! 
successful course. 

The University Extension through its Liberal Ar; 
Department, in 1956, organized a Discussion Prograi : 
course titled, “Introduction to the Humanities,” whic : 
deals with literature, music, architecture, poetry, an! 
painting. In 1957, a course on “Modern Painting’ 
was added. With the aid of a grant, a handsome tex! 
was prepared for the course. In addition to the Dis- 
cussion Program a Lecture-Discussion Program was 
formulated and the following new courses developed : 
“Painting of this Decade”; “The Emergence of Mod- 
ern Painting”; “The Arts: Meeting and Divergence 
of East and West”; “Visiting the Galleries”; “Aes- 
thetics and the Arts”; and “You and the Art of 
Today”. 

According to the University’s report, “The differ- 
ence between the two programs is a matter of method- 
ology. Discussion programs are led by trained discus- 
sion leaders, whereas lecture-discussion programs are 
exactly that. A qualified instructor of the subject 
lectures and his lecture is followed by a group 
discussion.* 

Enrollments in both programs are large. 200 to 250 
adults are in the modern painting discussion program 
with each group limited to 25 participants. The 

continued page 2° 


*The author acknowledges with sincere gratitude the com- 


prehensive report prepared by Mrs. Jane Hewitt and her 
associates. 
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JOHN H. PAGE, JR. 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Born in 1923, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Attended 
Minneapolis School of Art °40-’42; Art Students 
League briefly in 42; University of Michigan °45-’48, 
B. of Design; State University of Iowa ’48-50, M.F.A. 

Taught at New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, N. M. Summer 50; Mankato State College °50- 
54; Iowa State Teachers College °54-present. 

Exhibited prints widely in national shows includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum of Arts’ Drawing, 
Watercolor and Print Show of 52; Museum of Mod- 
ern Art “Young American Printmakers” °53; Brook- 
lyn Museum, 10th Annual Print Show; Bay Print- 
makers lst and 3rd National Exhibitions and the Li- 
brary of Congress in °50, °54, °55 and °57. 

Represented in the collections of: The Carnegie In- 
stitute, Walker Art Center, Seattle Art Museum, Des 
Moines Art Center, Library of Congress, St. Olaf Col- 
lege and U. S. Embassies overseas. 


He is married, has three children aged 13, 10 and 5. 


Progress is slow in art. It takes more work and 
drudgery than most people imagine. The mo- 
ments of inspiration are few. 


I can seldom work at my art over long periods 
of time. I have to use an hour here and a few 
hours there for weeks to achieve what could be 
done in a few days. Prints adapt to this proce- 
dure better than painting for me; the intaglios 
taking up to two years to complete, woodcuts 
perhaps a couple of weeks and monoprints just 
an hour or so. Whatever painting I do occurs 
during summer vacations. 
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Shapes I can find or simply make of wood, 
metal or paper, are all I need sometimes to make 
a print. 1 might use them in a number of ways, 
inking them directly and making monoprints, 
or embedding the harder materials into a softer 
block, or using the many etching methods. I am 
always watching for printable things of inter- 
esting shape and often return from the city 
dump with more than I take. 


Most characteristic processes of our time are 
so complex, manufacturing and commerce for 
example, that the individual is hopelessly sub- 
dued as a creative force. Farming and teaching 
to some extent, and the arts primarily, keep 
open the expressive channels. 


I have made monoprints and even sculpture from 
pattern-makers wood scraps. The shapes are fascin- 
ating in themselves, and can gain more interest 
when combined. 


— 
ay? 
Kate 
\ 
4 


A town is not so big among the mountains and 
beside the sea. 


I cannot think of myself apart from the works 
I have produced. 
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Periodicals 
in 
Review 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


The Art News Annual is the latest of the periodicals 
to “go hard.” Published under a new name, Portfolio, 
including Art News annual, and issued in two vol- 
umes this old standby has followed the lead of Ameri- 
can History, Horizon and Art in America, and has 
adopted the hard cover. To the publishers credit, the 
plastic binding used is more serviceable than that of 
the others. 

I cannot help but consider this movement toward 
the use of hard covers on periodicals as ostentatious. 
It is a step backward to the Victorian “Art Volume”. 
It only remains for someone to come out with a 
padded and embossed cover for the return to be 
completed. 

The padding in Portfolio is between the covers. 
There are some worthwhile articles including Thomas 
B. Hess’ well-illustrated review “U. S. Sculpture, Some 
Recent Directions” in Number 1 and reviews of the 
work of Clyfford Still by Kenneth B. Sawyer and of 
Edwin Dickinson by James Schuyler in Number 2. 
Charles Lapicque’s article “Color into Space” in Num- 
ber 1 is interesting although the author’s observa- 
tions are rather obvious ones and, in my copy, the 
color registration of the Van Eyck was off to the 
extent that the author’s reference to colors in it was 
useless and the Fra Angelico was disturbingly fuzzy. 
Each issue contains 34 colored reproductions, most of 
good quality. Many of the illustrations for the El 
Greco article in Number 2 are quite dull and muddy, 
however. A two part review of auctions is informa- 
tive. The essays into the fields of music, drama and 
literature add nothing but a sense of confusion to 
this periodical. They seem to me to be pure affecta- 
tion, an affectation which is evident also in the 
“Gallery of Advertising”, the inserts which just don’t 
come off, and the tricky layout gimmicks which on 
page 111 of Number 2 make the text illegible. By 
contrast the old Art News Annual was a vigorous and 
purposeful publication. 

The other extreme of magazine layout is discussed 
in Emil Ruder’s article “The Typography of Order” 
in Number 85 of Graphis. This article describes a grid 
layout system used by Swiss typographers. The sys- 
tem assures a foolproof method of organizing diverse 
illustrations with text to create a coherent whole. 
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Unfortunately the system, which is exemplified b,/ 
the layout of the periodical New Graphic Design, als } 
produces visual monotony. 

This issue of Graphis contains some fine reprodu - 
tions from Henry Moore’s sketchbooks and a suber » 
article on tobacco merchant’s trade marks and packa, - 
ing. The use of contrasting inserts in this artic : 
could be studied profitably by the design staff « 
Portfolio. 

Issue Number 3 of New Graphic Design does co. - 
tain an article “Basic Training at the Zurich Scho | 
of Industrial Design: the Preliminary Course” |} 
Hans Fischli, Director of the school which should ! - 
of interest to art teachers. The approach as describ« 
by Fischli and as represented in illustrations of st 
dent work stems directly from the earlier Bauhai ; 
methodology. 

Two other foreign periodicals are revising the - 
formats and broadening their content. Canadian A |! 
is publishing six times yearly instead of four startir : 
with the February 1960 issue. One of the extra issu: ; 
will cover significant developments in the area of a 
in Canadian industry and the other will cover tl » 
field of graphic design in Canada. This is a co: - 
sistently handsome periodical whose Autumn 195 ) 
issue contains an article on early sculpture of Queb:« : 
with nine beautiful full-page photographs of the scul; - 
tures. Cimaise, a French publication which cove ; 
the fields of painting and sculpture in Europe ver, 
well, is adding a section dealing with architectur.. 
All articles are published in four languages: Frenc! . 
English, German and Spanish. This magazine is e»- 
cellent for keeping one abreast of what is going on 
in the field of art in Europe. 


Issue Number 4 of Art in America for 1959 is de- 
voted largely to articles on “Visual Communication’ . 
There are articles on printing, book design, calli- 
graphy, cartooning, television, magazine design, films 
and an account of a business planning and design 
program. The articles are very brief but there are 
some good illustrations. | particularly enjoyed Leon- 
ard Baskin’s remarks about Madison Avenue when 
he said, “One is continuously fatigued by the thera- 
peutic posturings and evangelical pretenses of the 
masters of ‘Good Design’ . . . sophisticated merchan- 
dising mistaken for a philosophy of life . . . one 
need only to good design the evil out of the universe.” 
These remarks came vividly to mind when I read the 
George Nelson interview in which he described his 
team’s work on a design program for Abbott Labora- 
tories. This issue also contains a preview of exhibits 
for 1960 in Dorothy Gees Seckler’s “Gallery Notes”. 
Presswork in my copy was terrible. On several pages 
the type was badly blurred, and one illustration was 

continued page 24 
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New 


Books & Films 


JOHN B. MITCHELL 


Teaching Art to Children. By Blanche Jefferson, 294 
pp. Publisher, Allyn and Bacon, 150 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 1959. 


Here is a text on teaching art in the elementary 
hool which has so many good features that one is 
ard pressed as to just where to begin. The author’s 
vasic philosophy is a democratic, Dewey-oriented one 
hich stresses considerable freedom and choice-mak- 
g on the part of the students, and as a basic tenet 
acepts each child as an individual with a creative 
jtential to be nurtured and developed. In funda- 
entals, Dr. Jefferson follows the tradition of the 
,ajority of leading American art educators. This is 
ot to say that she makes no personal contribution— 
ie does. Her contribution is in her strong emphasis 
upon art (not for art’s sake, but for the child’s sake.) 
hier book shows how art principles can be explained 
to children; how children can be guided so that they 
Lecome increasingly conscious of the esthetic element 
as they make decisions in creative activities. What is 
more important, she indicates how this can be done 
without thwarting the children’s personal expression. 
To this reviewer, some of the most successful and 
interesting passages of the book occur in Chapters IV 
and V, The Role of the Teacher in Art Class and 
Teaching Creative Art Expression: here the author 
takes you into the classroom and you watch a skillful 
teacher handling the various situations which arise. 
Dialog is interspersed with a kind of supervisory com- 
ment which explains the teacher’s responses. This 
section it seems to me is as good as anything which 
has been written of late and should be especially 
helpful to all student (both classroom and art) 
teachers. The following excerpt, which discusses mo- 
tivation, should give you something of the flavor: 


The teacher might begin by saying: “Some 
of you already have some good ideas for 
your painting. What would you like to 
paint? What is one idea you might use for 
a painting?” 

Alice: “I’m going to paint about our va- 
cation. There is a lake there and we 
go swimming. I’m going to paint 
us swimming. Our dog, too. He 
goes.” 

Teacher: “Is your summer camp in _ the 
woods or near the lake? What is 
the place like?” 


Alice: “It is right by the lake. The shore 
is right by our cabin. But there is 
a kind of woods there, too. There 
are some trees. No other cabin is 
very near ours.” 

Teacher: “How does it make you feel to be 
there? Are you glad or how do 
you feel?” 

Alice: “Well, it makes me feel glad. I 
like to go there. I get excited 
when my mother tells me we are 
going to go. Then I can hardly 
wait. We have fun Mary and me 
[Mary is her sister]. We can play 
and don’t have to watch out for 
cars or any thing. It is kind of cool 
by the trees and in the cabin. But 
the sun is good, too. 

By asking the location of the camp, the 
teacher encouraged Alice and the rest of 
the children in the group to think about the 
other objects associated with the topic. The 
question was pointed to Alice, but many 
others would realize that it would make 
their picture fuller, more interesting, and 
more informative if they thought about the 
landscape and the objects and people near 
or associated with their ideas. The question 
was a cue to the children to think about 
emotional responses to the subject each had 
chosen. We all react to every experience we 
have. This reaction is a part of the exper- 
ience. Recalling the reaction is part of the 
motivation for art. The experiences deter- 
mine their art. It is not necessary for the 
teacher to question each child specifically 
about his feelings because the answers of 
one or two children will serve to remind the 
others. 


In some ways, one feels an echo of Natalie Robin- 
son Cole in these passages—without, perhaps, quite 
the childlike, artful charm. But what is lacking in 
artful charm is compensated for in analytical aware- 
ness, and breath of understanding. An excellent art 
. an extremely valuable book for 
all who are concerned with the teaching of art in the 


education text . 


elementary school. 


Ceramics. By Vincent A. Roy. 278 pp. 8 color plates. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Dallas, Toronto, London. 1959. 
Vincent Roy is too well known to the members of 

the National Art Education Association to require an 

elaborate introduction. For a number of years he 
served as chairman of the Art Teacher Education 
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Department of Pratt Institute. Those of us who studied 
with him will never forget the experience. One of the 
courses he taught was ceramics. This book is, in part, 
an outgrowth and summary of his teaching experience 
in this area. While it is a book designed primarily for 
the beginning student, it contains such a great variety 
of ceramic techniques that even the advanced hobbyist 
will profit by it. 1 am sure that it will be adopted by 
many high schools and colleges as an introductory 
text. 

The contents of the book is as follows. Section One 
discusses the nature of ceramics. Section Two pre- 
sents the numerous methods of constructing ceramic 
articles. Here, in precise, succinct, descriptive prose 
the author relates how to pinch, paddle, and coil 
clay. He also describes throwing on the wheel and 
the various plaster mold-making techniques. Many 
line drawings by the author dot the margins of each 
page and do much to supplement the text. Section 
Three tells something about the designing and plan- 
ning of clay objects. This is attempted in large part 
by full page line illustrations and illustrative charts. 
Unfortunately the design quality of many of the ex- 
amples is weak; there are handles and knobs, and 
free-forms, and teapots which—how to put this dis- 
creetly—could only appear in the world of Dr. Do- 
little. It is also in this section where serious mistakes 
occur: for example, the Rosetta Stone is certainly 
not “basalt-black stoneware” but basalt (the volcanic 
rock) and should not be with ceramic objects. (Josiah 
Wedgwood is generally credited with the creation of 
a black stoneware which he called “basaltes ware,” 
this, of course, was in the latter part of the 18th 
century.) Sections four, five, and six discuss respec- 
tively, decoration, glaze making, and firing. A great 
many techniques are presented including slip trailing, 
incising, piercing, and sgraffito. 

The final chapters, Seven, Eight, and Nine are a 
potpourri of information. Chapter Seven gives brief 
but accurate information on basic procedures used 
in enameling on metal. Eight suggests countless pro- 
jects from forming a “bell and whistle corps” to 
building a potter’s wheel. Section Nine takes up the 
many every day facets of ceramics. Of particular 
value is the nation-wide list of Museums which have 
collections of pottery. Also of interest is the selection 
of literary excerpts relating to pottery; not only are 
there the usual lines from Longfellow and Khayyam 
but many others less well known, including this 
epitaph from Chester, England: 


Beneath this stone lies Catherine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay, 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself, 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
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Abate your tears and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows but in a course of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
She in her shop may be again? 


Intermediate Perspective. By Victor R. Lalli. 1° 
pp- 52 monochrome plates. Exposition Press Inc , 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 195°. 
Price $5.00. 

Perspective projection has had an interesting hi - 
torical development. Throughout its early Renaissan: : 
development to its later refinement, one senses the pa - 
sionate scientific interest with which the artists pushe | 
their understanding of the problems of vision and 0) - 
tics and how they successfully incorporated their fin: - 
ings into their paintings. The application of perspecti: - 
to pictorial problems has varied with the intent of t! - 
artist concerning space. Certainly strict adherance 
perspective projection can provide an orderly ill - 
sion of deep space which is unique. At the prese 
time, emphasis upon the deep picture-box setting 
only beginning to be reestablished—the paintings « | 
Hultberg and Perlmutter come to mind. Regardless « 
its popularity in the area of presentday painting, tl > 
art schools still generally require an understanding « 
“basic” perspective and many young art students g: | 
a smattering of it in high school. Dr. Lalli’s book 
directed to this audience. By coupling a modest te>: 
to a series of diagramatic drawings the author pr: - 
sents three types of perspective, “parallel, angula . 
and elliptical.” The plates begin with the simplest 
drawings of boxes in so-called one point perspectiv 
and move to rather complex exploded machine part 
studies as well as a perspective study of an auto- 
mobile. 

To this reviewer, the major weakness of this book 
seems to be the author’s somewhat hazy understand- 
ing of the differences between angular and parallel 
perspective. (He advances an interesting though mis- 
taken theory that it is “the front plane of your bod) 
being parallel to the front plane of the object” which 
causes parallel perspective.) All in all, however, an 
interesting book which, if not followed slavishly, can 
help the young draughtsman understand some of the 
problems of pictorial structure which were solved so 
beautifully by Masaccio, della Francesca, Mantegna, 
and da Vinci. 


Watercolor Painting: Part I. by Ralph H. Creager. 
35mm single frame filmstrip. 

This filmstrip gives detailed instruction in the tech- 
nique of watercolor painting. It suggests a selection 
of materials needed by the beginner and provides a 
series of 29 frames in monochrome (color is taken up 
in Part Il) which demonstrate methods of laying 

continued page 22 
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NEWS in Education and Art 


$18-Billion School Business Requires 
“Businesslike” Financing, NEA Says 

One of our nation’s biggest businesses is being 
financed in a decidedly unbusinesslike way. Educa- 
tion—an over $18-billion annual investment—is finan- 
cially dependent on those government sources least 
able to support it, states a booklet just released by 
the National Education Association. 

Entitled, What Everyone Should Know About 
nancing Our Schools, the booklet points out that the 
‘rcentage of school revenue coming from the three 
vels of government is inversely related to their 
venue raising ability. 

Local government, weakest in ability to raise tax 
revenue, is responsible for 56 per cent of all school 
financing. Most of the remainder of school support— 
4. per cent—comes from the state, which is second 
iv taxing ability. The most effective source of tax 
revenue, the federal government, contributes only four 
per cent of public school money, although it raises 
6) per cent of all taxes. 

To operate public education on a level consistent 
with national survival and progress, the NEA Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance which prepared the 
booklet, recommends that Federal support to educa- 
tion must supplement what states and localities provide. 
It points to the superior tax-collecting procedures in- 
herent in the Federal government which has been 
able to support highways, housing, agriculture, hos- 
pitals, welfare, and a $46-billion defense budget. 

Probably more important than the current propor- 
tion of public school expenditures is the ability of 
each government to meet the estimated $10 billion 
increase in school costs before the end of the decade. 
Increased enrollments, particularly at the more ex- 
pensive higher education levels, and mobility of 
population will add to the present acute shortage of 
classrooms and qualified teachers. According to the 
Committee, “educational demands will not be met 
fully if the financing of education continues to rest 


solely upon local and state ability to raise tax 
revenues.” 


— 
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The booklet ascribes the weakness of local financing 
to its dependence on the property tax. Because of 
uneven distribution of property valuation, children in 
many communities are not enjoying “their full edu- 
cational birthright.” Also, the property tax is only a 
minor fraction of tax capacity. As a result, the 
typical school budget authorizes less than is needed 
to provide first-rate schooling for all pupils. 

States are also limited in their ability to adequately 
supplement local financing efforts, the NEA booklet 


states. Because of interstate competition, many states 
hesitate to raise necessary taxes for fear of discourag- 
ing new residents and business concerns. Since states 
also differ markedly in their ability to raise money, 
there is an inequality of educational opportunity in 
our nation. 

The Committee offers a number of suggestions for 
improving local and state financing. There should be 
uniform assessment of property at full value, con- 
solidation of excessively small school districts, and a 
lessening of unduly-restrictive limits on local property- 
taxing powers. By equalization methods and flat grants 
to districts, the state can support local efforts. 

However, the Committee on Educational Finance 
warns that “even though states and localities fully 
reform their procedures for raising school revenues, 
they will continue to fall short of raising the amounts 
required.” If the nation is to realize the full potential 
of its human resources, there must be “adequacy of 
the financial support of education at all government 
levels—local, state, and national,” it concludes. 

What Everyone Should Know About Financing Our 
Schools, was written by John K. Norton, professor 
emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Dr. Norton is a member of the Committee 
on Educational Finance. 


Art Clinic in Ohio 

The Art Department of the Canton Local School 
District held its annual Art Clinic in November at 
Canton South High School. On Monday evening Mr. 
Harold Kitner, professor of art at Kent State Univer- 
sity, gave a very interesting and thought-provoking 
lecture on the place of art in the schools. In addition 
demonstrations were given by representatives of Web- 
er Costello and the American Crayon Co. Mr. George 
Shaheen, art teacher at Canton South, showed a movie 
on “Music in the Middle East” which he had made 
as a project at Kent State University. Mrs. Frances 
Tolson, elementary art supervisor, introduced Miss 
Thelma Hyland, professor of art at Kent State Univer- 
sity. Miss Hyland conducted a class in carving 
Vermiculite blocks. Demonstrations by representa- 
tives of Cleveland Crafts, Craftint, and Milton Brad- 
ley Co. proved informative. Booklets by Binney and 
Smith were on display for the teachers, and books 
published by Charles Bennett Co. were available for 
the teachers to see. Between eighty and one hundred 
teachers attended the art clinic during the two evening 
sessions. These were from Canton Local School Dis- 
trict, Massillon, Canton, and surrounding school 
districts. 
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Summer Workshop 
For the eleventh year, Amaco Summer Worksho; ; 
DEFENDS in ceramics and metal enameling will be held durir z 
June, July and August. Teachers can earn both unde - 
graduate and graduate credit in these workshops o - 
erated jointly by the American Art Clay Compa: , 
2 pS and the John Herron Art School of Indianapolis. 
UNJUST ATTACKS—UNFAIR TREATMENT Four concentrated ceramic courses and three met 
enameling are to be offered. Mr. Kenneth E. Smith 
director of the school and instructors are ceramis ; 
from Amaco’s regular staff. 
The curriculum is designed to aid the teacher 1 
introducing pottery, sculpture and metal enameling 
Se any age level. A creative approach is stressed. A- ~ 
PICK PRANG! though the workshops are largely of the participati: ; 
(CHALKS - WATER COLORS - CRAYONS - TEXTILE CRAFTS type, lectures, demonstrations and films suppleme 
4 the program. 
Crate wie Budget wise 2 For detailed information write Ceramic Divisio . 
——————— American Art Clay Company, Indianapolis 2 . 
Indiana. 


CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


Booklet Describing 28 Selected 
Audio-Visual School Programs 


Released by Audio-Visual Council 
PRATT INSTITUTE On Public Information 


THE ART SCHOOL 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK rs | 


Audio-visual education programs in 28 select: | 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- school systems throughout the United States a = 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- briefly described in a 96-page booklet just releas« | 
terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- by the Audio-Visual Council on Public Informatio :. 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. This study entitled Improving Instruction—Budgetii ¢ 

Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Your Audio-Visual Program was developed with the 


assistance of National Defense Education Act funds 
administered through the U. S. Office of Education s 


BOX 115, EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE ° ° 
GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA E C Educational Media Branch. 
The publication is a result of a 2-year study cou- 
B.S., A.B., M.A. C ducted by Dr. Kenneth C. Rugg, Indiana University. 
MAJOR AREAS IN: for the Audio-Visual Council on Public Information. 
Art Education, Ceramics, Commercial Art, 
Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture. which is composed of representatives from ten na- 


tional organizations. Each of the 28 individual case 
studies included in the report was selected as an 
example of an audio-visual program that is making 
a valuable contribution to the improvement of in- 
struction. The distinctive features of each case are 
emphasized in the brief descriptions that include a 
statement of the total budget devoted to the audio- 
visual instructional materials program, exclusive of 
salaries. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


NAEA 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBER 


PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


The 28 programs represent a wide range in size of } 


FR FE to all A rt Educa tors school population, type of school system, amount of 


total audio-visual budget and per pupil expenditure. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG and the length of time that the program has been 
“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” operating. Seven geographical areas of the United 
If you have not already received your copy write us now! States are represented by the studies. : 
ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. Single copies are available from the Audio-Visue! | 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 


Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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National Council on the Arts in Education 

The N.C.A.E. Board of Directors meet in New York 
City on October 2nd and 3rd for the purpose of 
adopting a Constitution and by-laws and to elect the 
first set of officers. Charles M. Robertson, President 
of The National Art Education Association, repre- 
sented the Association at this meeting. In addition to 
N.A.E.A. the Council is composed of the following 
organizations: American Education Theatre Associa- 
tion, Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
Music Educators National Conference, National As- 
sociation of Schools of Design, National Association 
of Schools of Music, National Section on Dance of 
AAHPER, and the National Theatre Conference. 

The basic purpose of the Council as stated in the 
constitution is: “The basic purposes shall be to pro- 
mote understanding of the various arts and the 
methods by which they are taught; to encourage high 
standards of performance and training; to acquire 
and disseminate knowledge of activity in the arts; to 
explore other opportunities for service which affect 
the members of the Council or the welfare of the Arts; 
and to promulgate actions to realize objectives within 
the scope of these interests. 

“The Council will attempt to make these purposes 
effective through a balanced view of the basic purposes 
of education; by creating understanding within and 
among the various fields of the arts and the organiza- 
tions concerned with them; and by the study of 
specific relationships of the arts in education to edu- 
cation as a whole; by aiding the preparation for in- 
dividuals for professional careers in the arts; by 
advising at appropriate times communities, pertinent 
governmental activities and international activities in 
the arts, both governmental and private.” 

Mr. Eldon Winkler, Vice President, Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio, was elected President of the 
Council and Charles M. Robertson, NAEA representa- 


tive was elected to the Board of Directors. 


NEA Outlines Administrative Program 
For 400,000 Neglected Gifted Students 

The odds are there are only one or two in any 
classroom, but how to deal with them is one of the 
most challenging questions confronting any teacher. 
These are the “gifted” children—the relatively small 
group with outstandingly superior intellectual and 
creative abilities. 

What the schools can do to improve their work 
with this group is outlined in a new publication of 
the National Education Association: Administration 
Procedures and School Practices for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary School. 

How many “gifted” children there are depends on 
the definition and the criteria used to identify them. 


Harco 


ART and DRAFTING * 


< 6 sty 
tables 
with from 1 to 6 draw 


Write for Free Catal 
and Price List. 


Over 25 styles and 
sizes of chairs and 
stools available. Equip- 
ed with the s 
“LifteLok” mechanism, 


aCc-100 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. B0x 237 DEPT. AE GARRETT, INDIANA 


MARYLAND 
Professional training in all areas of Art 
and Art Education. Rinehart School of 
Sculpture. BFA, MFA, and Diploma. 


MI 


Established 1826. Write: Registrar, 
1300 West Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 
17, Md. 


INSTITUTE 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 
IN THE SMOKIES 


PI BETA PHI 
—— UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
GRADUATE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
NON-CREDIT 


e enameling FULL SESSION 


JUNE 13-JULY 19 


HALF SESSIONS 
JUNE 13-JUNE 29 
JULY 1-JULY 19 


weaving 


e pottery 
For Folder Write 


Pi BETA PHI 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


e recreational 
crafts 
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CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


SIONAL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


PAINTING e SCULPTURE e MURAL 
For catalog write: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


IDEAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 
Easy to handle, 
low in cost. 


5 sizes of sets, 
from 60¢ to $3.50 


NO MUSS > 
NO RUB-OFF 


A remarkable new art medium, 
combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 

of OIL COLORS 


sastot 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 
methods of handling. Yield light, delicate effects or 
bold, heavy masses of brilliant color. Work easily, 
blend beautifully. Sticks are non-brittle, do not dust 
or chalk, need no fixative. Completely non-toxic. 
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Send this coupon with your name and address - 
and 25¢ in coin for the regular 60¢ PASTOIL SET 
No. 112, containing 12 Pastoils in 12 colors. ® 


_PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Acceptable measurements put the number at somewh t 
fewer than two million of an assumed school popul .- 
tion of 30 million. Many of these, of course, are bei: z 
adequately dealt with in school, but the NEA and t) e 
National Manpower Council figure that some 400,01 ) 
bright children a year are denied the full chance »5 
develop all their potential. 

To aid school principals and superintendents 1 
developing programs for the neglected 400,000, t e 
NEA, through its Project on the Academically T: - 
ented Student has made the new publication availab ¢ 
with the financial assistance of the Carnegie Corpor - 
tion and in cooperation with the National Associati: 
of Secondary School Principals, an NEA departme: . 

The book indicates the administrative practic 
which have been found effective and the steps th 
must be taken before a program for the gifted studen 
can function permanently and smoothly. 

It is a bit disturbing to discover that one of t : 
first obstacles to be overcome is, as the book report : 
“to make high achievement acceptable.” The difficul » 
here is compounded of many factors—objections | » 
parents because their children are not considered to } - 
gifted; the inclination of children to “be like ever - 
body else” which may lead the gifted to hide the r 
talents; the higher esteem in which athletic prowess s 
held; and the notion that special programs for gifte | 
students are “undemocratic.” 

The book discusses the problem of early identific - 
tion of the gifted students and the various procedur: s 
such as acceleration, enrichment, and grouping whic’ 
may be employed in dealing with them. 

One section is devoted to an exposition of particular 
programs which have been undertaken in specific 
communities in a variety of situations. Some are con- 
cerned with individual schools, others with programs 
in typical cities, large and small, or in counties. 

There is an extensive bibliography and a directory 
of organizations which are concerned with the gifted 
child. 

Copies of Administration Procedures and School 
Practices for the Academically Talented Student in the 
Secondary School may be ordered from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. (Single copies, $1.25). 
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BOOKS . . . from page 18 


down tonal washes as well as brush techniques and 
ways of painting houses, trees, skies, mountains, and 
woods. A brochure is provided which discusses in 
detail each individual frame. 


Watercolor Painting: Part II. by Ralph H. Creager. 
35mm single frame filmstrip. 


This full color filmstrip is designed as a sequence 
to Part I. It begins with a general presentation of 
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color theory; it shows how the various hues can be 
mixed and indicates something about value and 
intensity. 

The paintings presented in the strips are, I would 
say, high school level to beginning art school. The 
major criticism of both strips, from the art educators 
point of view, is the great emphasis placed upon copy- 
ing the examples provided and the lack of stress placed 
upon individual interpretation on the part of the 
student. 


ADULT . . . from page 12 
largest enrollment in the Lecture-Discussion Program 
is in the painting courses. 

Various art directors were asked to report problems 
{:cing adult art education in California. Among the 
variety of items mentioned the following seem to be 
le most pressing and urgent: 

Teachers of Adults must be able to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of students and this sometimes becomes 
cifficult due to their varied backgrounds. In addition 
t» a spread in age levels there will also appear great 
differences in the range of students’ skills and abili- 
tes. In addition, social and economic background 
variations are factors which affect instructional 
problems. 

Maintaining a stable class at the adult level is a 
continuous obstacle. Home problems and _ business 
obligations often cause drop-outs and irregular at- 
tendance. 

A major concern is the achievement of high stand- 
ards. This seems to be contingent upon the selection 
and retention of well qualified teachers. In some 
school systems, the adult program depends entirely 
on the principal’s decision for each school and upon 
community demands. This results in a rather uneven 
district-wide emphasis. The need for more effective 
supervision and coordination is evident. 

Many adult programs are handicapped by lack of 
proper physical facilities. Teachers’ morale could be 
improved, both in the day school and evening schools, 
by providing adequate classroom space and storage 
facilities. 

Seen as a whole, this study has mirrored the ever- 
increasing interest in art that adults are demonstrating 
in California. Henning A. Edlung, Director of Adult 
Education, Oakland Public Schools made the follow- 
ing statement, “We need more than ever to maintain 
a balance of the creative power of man with his 
destructive urges; also, the more automation the more 
need for individual expression.” The interests of 
adults in the types of courses reported here may well 
reflect man’s awareness of present conditions and his 
desire to use his new leisure hours for the purpose of 
enriching his life through cultural studies. This is, 
indeed, a frontier which needs further exploration. 


) books in art education 


INSIDE TODAY’S HOME, REVISED 
Ray Faulkner, Stanford University 
and Sarah Faulkner 


A practical and comprehensive guide to home 
planning and furnishing, this book provides 
discussion and evaluation of the latest trends in 
design and the newest materials. Landscape is 
included as an integral part of the home en- 
vironment. Up-to-date illustrations highlight the 
book. March 1960, 650 pp. $7.50 (probable) 


CERAMICS: A STUDIO GUIDE 

Glenn C. Nelson, Univ. of Minn. 

at Duluth 

A studio guide, Ceramics is enriched with more 

than 150 step-by-step photos of numerous 

works of ceramic art, including many superb 

contemporary examples. Complete technical in- 

formation on clays, glazes, ceramic materials, 

and ceramic chemical calculations is given. A 

chapter on kilns, wheels, and other equipment 

includes current prices; an appendix provides a 

complete list of supply dealers. April 1960, 256 
pp., $4.50 (probable) 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17—— 


Enamel 
Powder, 
Paasche Spray 
Equipment, 
Dremel Power 
Tools, 
L & L Kilns, 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel, 
Findings and 
Chain, 
Hotpak Kilns, 
Glass Ice 
Colors, 
Enameling 
Accessories. 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 
Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully- 
illustrated catalog. We offer a full line . . . a single 
source... low prices... fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your Free Catalog! 


ema C. Thompson Co. Dept. ae | 
| 1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Illinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 
and enameling supplies. 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons TRUTONE Crayons 


Poster Colors Finger Paint 
Water Colors Modeling Clay 
School Art and Library Furniture 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago New York San Francisco 


COLOR 


SLIDES 
FILMSTRIPS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Recent Brochures and Listings Free 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann 


2378 Soper Ave. Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 


NEW YORK- PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Th gh training for s in Advertising Design @ 
Fashion Illustration @ Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design @ Airbrush 
Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 
Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 

Vet. Appr. Request Catalog N. 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 


MU 5-2973 


MOORE Institute of ART 


Fully Accredited College of Art for Women 


Distinguished professional faculty. 4-year 
courses lead to B.S., B.F.A. Advertising 
Art, Art Education, Illustration. Fashion, 
Interior & Textile Design; Fashion IIlustra- 
tion. Painting. New campus, residence hall. 
116th year. Write for catalog. 


1920 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


= 


° FINEST ART MATERIALS 
Finest Canvas, Oil 


40% - 53 % OFF Brushes, etc. 


FREE: 2 authoritative illustr. booklets. Ralph Mayer “The Modern 
Manufacture of Artists’ Colors” and “On Artists’ Canvas.” Free 
Canvas and drawing paper samples. ACT TODAY! 

UTRECHT LINENS, 119 W. 57, N. Y. 19 
Mfrs. & Distributors Plaza 7-1143 


Colors, 
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CURRICULUM ... 


it is. It also lessens the tendency for art students | } 
develop idiosyncrasies that many times stand in th 
way of their maximum growth and the making of re: 
contributions to life around them. 

Art education students need to learn the values « 
working together. They need to understand the nece 
sity for constant exchange and sharing of ideas, an 
the fact that certain things cannot be accomplished b 
individuals working alone—that it takes the collectiy 
expression of ideas, and actual pressure of groups | 
obtain some very important goals. Especially becaus 
of the fringe status of art in many educational systen 
students should be encouraged to be participants i 
art education organization activities. If they obser\ 
weaknesses it becomes a responsibility of a college t 
teach them how to determine improvements and a 
sume responsibility for bringing them about. 

Since art is not taught from books, but develope 
from people, the art teacher has one of the greate: 
responsibilities that can be given to a teacher. H 
must of necessity be highly self reliant. First of al 
he is responsible for structuring something not fro: 
any standard sources of information but from th 
highly individualized thoughts, feelings, and action 
of his pupils. He must be perceptive and creative in 
broader sense than just producing his own work. H 
needs to perceive significant occurrences in the live 
of his pupils and create the movivational and informa 
tional settings that will help them structure somethin; 
of significance from such events. He must be a library) 
unto himself carrying within him wherever he goe 
knowledges that are brought to bear on the develop 
ment of thousands of varying undertakings of hi: 
pupils. He must evaluate subjectively for there are no 
standard answers as results of creative and expressive 
endeavors. 


from page 10 


An art teacher preparation curriculum calls for the 
most carefully calculated and refined interrelationship- 
of experiences that can be made so that maximum 
development is taking place in the depth and breadth 
which is required in art teaching. 

Stanley A. Czurles is 

Director, Division of Art Education, 
State University of New York, 
College of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS .. . 


spoiled completely by blurring. One has a right to 
demand much better quality from a publication as 
expensive as this one. 

Alfred P. Maurice is 

Director, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Kalamazoo Art Center, 


from page 16 
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RICAN ART CLAY COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


Art and Craft Materials 


Preferred by schools for over 40 years 
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“REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


EAA 


Theme 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
APRIL 2-6 


“LOOKING AHEAD IN ART EDUCATION 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Visual Presentation 
JACK BOOKBINDER 


School Receptions 


Tours 
Film Showings 


Visual Presentation 
D/ARCY HAYMAN 


James Johnson Sweeney 

Discussion Groups 
Morning and Afternoon 

Banquet 

School Visits 

Tours 

Film Showings 

State Meetings 

R. Buckminister Fuller 


Panel Discussion 
Business Meetings 


WAA 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
APRIL 10-14 
Theme 
“THE EDUCATIONAL DIMENSIONS 
OF ART” 
Sunday Action Seminars on Art Education 
Monday Buckminister Fuller 
Visual Presentation 
Discussion Groups 
Tuesday Brewister Ghiselin 
Group Meetings 
Seymour Robins 
Wednesday George Culler 
Visual Presentation 
Banquet—Paul Baker 
Thursday Daniel Mendelwitz 


SEA 


Theme 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
APRIL 24-28 


“THE SOUTHEAST—ITS ART AND YOUTH 
TRANSITION” 


Sunday 
Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Tours, Films, Opening Exhibits 
Laurazirbes 

Panel Sessions 
Demonstrations 

Dinner Party 

Visual Presentation 
Discussion Groups 

Panel Sessions 

NAEA Report 

Tours 

Tours to Schools 

and Art Departments 
Films 

Group Discussions 
College Teachers Meeting 
Oliver Caldwell 

Business Meeting 


PAA 


Theme 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


TEMPE, ARIZONA 
APRIL 11-15 


Administration 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
Indian Art 
Mexican Art 
Classroom Teacher 


Panels, Discussions and Workshops 
Each Morning 


Workshops and Tours Each After- 
noon 


Speakers: 
Sister Mary Corita 
June McFee 
Col. Alfred G. Vitacco 
Eugene Masselink 
Mrs. Olgavana Wright 
Edward Spicer 
Lester Longman 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. . . to examine Watson-Guptill’s contribution to creative art 


DYNAMIC ANATOMY 

by Burne Hogarth 

232 pages 82 x 11 fully illus- 
trated $12.50 


Dynamic Anatomy is a_ vitally 
new, artistic approach to a basic 
subject. By relating the tradition- 
ally detailed medical study of 
anatomy to the dynamic move- 
ments of the living body, the au- 
thor stresses the rhythmical rela- 
tionship of muscles in movement 
and their effect on surface form 
and visual observation in draw- 
ing. With a thorough discussion 
of traditional and modern trends 
of thought as they have affected 
the artist's interpretation and by 
powerful drawings in two colors, 
this book becomes a must for 
everyone who deals with repre- 
senting the human figure. 


ENAMEL ART 


ON METALS 


instruction. Through the magazine American Artist—largest cir- 
culation in the art field—and an extensive list of art instfuc- 
tional and guide books, we seek to serve the teacher who wants 
to expand his knowledge of art and its vital possibilities in the 
classroom. 


The following books, plus many others, and American Artist will 
be on display in our booth at the NAEA Eastern Arts Conven- 


tion in Philadelphia, April 2-6. You are cordially invited to visit 
us there. 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS 

by Edward Winter 

160 pages, 77% x 10%, fully illustrated, 
7 full color plates $9.75 


An ideal craft book for those who seek 
clear, easy-to-follow instruction on this 
fascinating subject. The author, an expert 
in this field, demonstrates the latest tech- 
niques, requiring neither elaborate 
workshop nor expensive equipment, for 
making jewelry, trays, bowls, vases, tiles, 
mosaics, etc. Including step-by-step demon- 
strations in the text and photographs, this 
book aids the beginner in achieving from 
the start satisfying and useful results. 


DRAWING WOMEN’S FASHIONS 
by Romilda Dilley 

160 pages, 82 x 11, fully illus- 
trated in five pastel colors 

$9.75 

This handsome book, by meaning- 
fully relating the artistic principles 
of illustration to basic fashion prob- 
lems, constitutes an interesting and 


HOW TO CUT DRAWINGS ON 
SCRATCHBOARD by Merritt Cutler 

88 pages, 7% x 101%, fully illustrated 
$4.00 

This book is an excellent, thorough ex- 
ploration of a black and white line 
medium which, besides its wide use in 
commercial art, has become a favorite 
of children and young people every- 


where. Its numerous possibilities for 
artisticolly satisfying experiences are 
thoroughly explored. Included are ex- 
planations of how to choose a subject 
and develop a theme, tools and ma- 
terials, notes on perspective and form, 
and the many applications of scratch- 
board art. Fully illustrated with a large 
gallery of examples, this book is a 
must for the teacher who seeks an easy 

to use and rewarding medium. i 


educational guide to fashion draw- 
ing. The author, a successful illus- 
trator, discusses fashion anatomy, 
high fashion, practical wear and 
junior fashion, plus fabrics, ac- 
cessories, and the mechanics of art 
reproduction as they affect illustra- 
tion. Fully illustrated with timeless, 
basic styles, this book is an ideal 
guide for the student who wants 
to master an exciting art. 


= 
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OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO YOU: 


CASEIN PAINTING: METHODS AND DEMONSTRATION 

by Henry Gasser, NA. 
PASTEL PAINTING STEP-BY-STEP by Elinor L. Sears 
COMPOSITION IN LANDSCAPE AND STILL LIFE by Ernest Watson 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER by Jacob Getlar Smith 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING: STEP-BY-STEP by Arthur L. Guptill 


ANIMAL DRAWING AND PAINTING by Walter J. Wilwerding 

INK DRAWING TECHNIQUES by Henry C. Pitz 

FIGURE DRAWING by Dale Nichols 

LETTERING SIMPLIFIED: A MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS by Rand Holub 
TYPE AND LETTERING by William Longyear 

THE ART OF HAND LETTERING by Helm Wotzkow 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON: 


FLOWER PAINTING by Countess Maria Zichy THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
BLOCKPRINTING ON TEXTILES by Janet Erickson by Frederic Taubes 
POSTERS PAST AND PRESENT by Ervine Metzl 


If you are unable to attend the convention, you may send for 
our catalog of books and a sample copy of American Artist. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


(Publishers of American Artist) 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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LEADERSHIP 
BEGINS 


SHELDON “Educationally Correct’’ 


ART DEPARTMENT 


A 3-ring circus is a tea party compared to the hubbub of activ- 
ity supervised by the modern Art Educator. No one knows this 
better — or has done so much to help the art teacher keep things 
moving smoothly — than the people at Sheldon. 


A profusely illustrated 56-page catalog of Sheldon art facilities 
and suggested floor plans is yours for the asking. Write for your 
free copy, and ask about Sheldon’s free planning and consultation. 


DEVELOP LEADERSHIP IN YOUR SCHOOL WITH SHELDON FACILITIES FOR 


SCIENCE JUNIOR SCIENCE ART HOMEMAKING ARTS MUSIC 
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